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Mr. Bradford, 


WITH infinite delight I read in your 
laft number, an explication of the word Woman. After 
reading it, Lcould not. forbear attempting a fimilar ana- 
lyfis of the wordman. ‘The refult of my fpeculations 
I offer to the,public,.through your ufeful, Medley. 

M, I find, fignifies moderation, or prudent felf-govern- 
ment, iand is oppofed to riotmmg, Intoxication, gambling, 
and excefles of every kind. It imports alfo megnani- 
mity, trength-of mind to*fuftain with dignity, the cala- 
mities of life ; and to ftandimmovable amid the lifting 
breezes of profperity. This noble quality enables one 
‘to hear the adulation of fycophants, andeven of friends 
with due allowance, and to treat low calumny with de- 
fervedly filent indifference. M, alone makes man ! 

A, is the next letter, andimplies affection for the wo- 
man of your choice—attachment to your family, and at- 
tention to proper bufinefs—Thefe will prevent your 
roving from home, treating your family with tmprepri- 
‘ety, or wafting your eftate-——Therefore remember how 
important to the harmony and profperity of “ the foci- 
*¢ ety of nature,” is the import of letter 4. 

'N, fignifies good nature, and 1s nearly fynonymous 
with cheerfulnefs and benignity, which renders life a- 
greeable, It likewife implies nod/eress, which excites 
the performance of great and benevolent ations, by 


which.you merit juft applaufe from the world; enfure 
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the approbation of your own mind, and the bleffing ef 
heaven. 

Thus we fee the word man, fignifies magnanimous 
moderation, affeCtionate attention, and cheerful benevo- 
lence—Important word! Where thefe qualifications 
concentre, tho’ Ladies & Misses contemn, men will ever 
receive the welcome of women—But when a majority of 
Gentlemen, prove by their actions, that M ftands for 
malignity, or madness, A, for avarice, N, for nuzsance, 
however, by their verfatility, they pleafe Coquettes or 
Queens, they cannot gain the heart of a woman. 


ROLINDA. 
— a) (>) a 
SELECTIONS. 
KOTZEBUE’s ACCOUNT 
OF THE 


ILLNESS AND DEATH OF HIS WIFE, 
{From his flight to Paris—in the Autumn of 3790. } : 





(Concluded fram page 171.) 

I SENT once more to Jena, to beg my friend Dr, 

Starke’s attendance. I charged the fervant to make 
the utmoft poffible haite, and to return inftantly with 
the Do&ter. The honeft fellow, who loved his miftrefs 
fincereiy (and who indeed, did not love her) was gone no 
more than three hours and a,half. He brought me a 
note from Dr. Starke, with a promife that he would be 
with me himfelf in the afternoon. 
_ It wasnow noon. Exhaufted with fatigue and an- 
guifh, [had laid down on the fopha, and endeavored te 
fleep; but when I heard the found of the horfe gallop- 
ing along the ftreet, I fprang up, and haftened with the 
nete into the fick chamber. ‘There I found the fame 
fymptoms of approaching death as the evening before ; 
the fame rattling in the throat, the fame fixed glare of 
the eyes, and the fame defpair in the countenance of all 
theattendants. ‘The looks of the phyfician too, plainly 
confeffed that his art coulddo no more for her. 
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Ah! he could not !—and God would not ! Why he 


thus tore afunder one of. the happieft couples that ever 
were united! Why he feparated two fouls that only. 
wifhed to live for each other ! Into thofe things we are 
forbidden to enquire !—But oh, let not any one impute 
it to me as a fin that I complain !—The Lord gave her 
tome! The Lord hath taken her away !—I am no dif- 
fembler—I cannot add, Bleffed be the name of the Lord. 

Of what paffed in this and the following hours-I have 
but a confufed recollection.. How I kifled her for the 
laft time, without ever receiving a like faint return as 
the evening before ; how I rufhed out of the room, un- 
able to fupport the idea of beholding her laft ftruggles ; 
how I ran to the houfe of a friend a few doors off, and 
what horrible feelings there rent my bofom——all, all 
thefe appear to me as the harrafling images of fome fear- 
ful dream. 

Not many days before I had faid to this friend, that I 
was confident my fenfes never could fupport the lofs of 
my wife ; and earneftly entreated him, fhould this dread- 
ful cataftrophe actually take place, to think and to act 
for me, and endeavour for the fake of my poor mother- 
lefs infants, if noffible, to refcue from defpaira father 
who had himfelf ftood for three years upon the brink of 
the grave. I charged him, when the laft fatal ftroke 
fhould be over, inftantly to order a chaife, and fly with 
me, no matter wh'ther, only to take me from the place 
that had been the fcene of all my forrows from the 
place where every jov muft be buried in the grave of 
my deceafed wife. He promifed tocomply with my re- 
queft, and kept his word. He went himfelf to my houfe, 
my wife had breathed her laft, and he fent inftantly to 
the poft. 

I repeat it, that I have no clear idea of my own feel- 
ings. My brain was all confufion ; overpowered with 
anguifh, I could not remain a moment in the {ame fpot ; 
every place feemed too confined for my burfting bofom ; 
no tears came to my relief—I ran half frantic into the 
ftreet, a bieak north wind blew, dire@ly threw it; yet 
even there I felt as ina burning furnace. 
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I told my friend: I would wait for him at: the gate oF 
thetown; and thither I haftened, though: I fearcely 
know myfelf how I reached it ; naiehiaa am I certain. 
whether by the way I met any perfom with whom I was: 
acquainted. Ionly recolleét, fince of. this my anguifh: 
reminded me, feeing- the poftillion who a.few. weeks be- 
fore had driven. my wife and me to-Leipfick. 

I remained for two hours without the gate, accompa- 


med-only by my own: anguifhanddiftraGlion.. The wea-.’ 


ther was cold, rainy and'f{toriny, but I was infenfible to 
it. [walked up and down by the fide of aditch, endea- 
vouring-to colleét my fcattered fenfes, and to reflect: 
calmly. upoa my fituation, but it was impoflible. Once: 
or twice a few tears:came to my relief, but they were: 
few. Heaven was {paring of this lenient balm. 

After awhile, an old mamin a.foldier’s uniform, pro- 
bably a. penfioner of the neighbouring hofpital, whofe 
attention, I fuppofe, had. been excited by the wildnefs 
of my appearance, came up to me, and afkedif I was 
ill, EPantwered, Yes, and paffed'onm. ‘“ Ab! that’s 
‘* plainly enough to be'seen!”’ TL could hear him fay ina 
compaflionate tone, as I continued walking forwards.—. 
} know not whether it was-this appearance of partici- 
pation in my forrow that gave a new turn to my feelings, 
but I burftiinto tears, and wept violently for fome mi- 
nutes ; yet this was foon: paft, and I relapfed into my. 
Pormeritate of gloomy ftape faction. 

At length, towards evening, I faw my own travelling 
carriage approach, the fame cas‘iage into: which I had 
fo often handed my Frederica; in which had enjoyed 
fo many happy hours. by her fide. I got haftily into it,, 
the little dog which had been my wife’s favorite was: 
there, and jumped: upon me, wagging his tail. Oh-Godt 
what painful recollections did ic call! to.my minds Ev- 
erv thing in the carriage bore fome reference to my 
Frederica. In.one pocket wasi aftuin made by: a bottle: 
of medicine which fhe had: once broke. Here was a 
needle with: whicly fhe had, been at: work-——there the 


matk of powder from her hair;: and’ yet what was.ab-. 


fent reminded me ofher: fay: mere painfully. than what, 
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was prefent. At our departure from Reval, I had » 
couple of fmall pillows made, covered: with leather. t@ 
reft our heads againft on the journey. On thefe my wife: 
had lain during her illnefs,.as fhe found the pillows be- 
longing to the bed too warm—on thefe fhe died ! 

We proceeded onwards, the clouds, began to difperfe,. 
and the moon appeared, Not a word'was f{poken.. My, 
friend felt fenfible, that at prefent any attempts to con- 
fole me were vain; he was filent therefore, and. in my 
heart I acknowledged this as an obligation.. I fixed my: 
eyes {teadily upon the clouds, which the wind blew in- 
to a thoufand varied forms, at firft only with a vacant 
Rtare, but after a while they caught my attention,. and 


my fancy found a melancholy gratification in likening: 


them to fuch images as, were moft accordant with the 


fituation of my foul. In one, I faw a coffin, mm another,, 


a funeraf preceffon, in another, a hat, with a long crape 
hatband. Ifound:in the: heavens whatever I fought ; 
never was my imagination fo fertile in forming refem- 


blances. At lengthabout eight o’clock,. we arrived at 
BF vfureh 


eave aces UT 


Soon after [had left my houfe, Dr. Starke arrived), 
and opened a-veinin my. poor Frederica’s. arm, but in 


vain. Nothing could fnatch from the grafp of death 


the fweeteft, gentleft viétim he ever feized. For the 
firft time-fitiee our union-did the give. me an uneafy fen- 
fation—fhe died!. 

I. was afterwards informed by letter, that the fever 
occafioned by the milk had fallen upon her lungs, and 
was the ovigtn-of her diforder.. A thoufand tormenting. 
reflections. upon this. fabject opprefs: my heart.. It is 
true, _I do not. doubt. that-my.Frederica now bears tes- 
timony,to our great Judge, that I did: every thing the 
tendereft love could fuggeft to fave her; yet I cannot 
fhake. off thetidea, that if this or that thing had been 
done. or omitted, fhe might yet have been.alive ;. fo often, 
does: the refcue: or deftruction of aman hang upon:a fin- 
gle: thread—upon. fome accident apparently. of.the: molt 
trifling or infignificant nature.. 
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Iam eternally haunted by the recolle€tion, that i 
the laft days of be? illnefs, my beloved wife called very 
often, it is true, only amid the wanderings of delirium, 
for the Russian medicine.. She frequently endeavored to 
explain herfelf more fully, and ufed every poflible effort 
to make me underftand what fhe meant, yet never could 
think of the right name—fhe could only fay the Russian 
medicine. I perplexed myfelf in vain at the time to 
conceive what it was on which her diftempered fancy 
dwelt ;. but it has fince occurred to me that flie doubt- 
lefs referred'to a powder in very common ufe in our 
country ; which, though the phyficians may declaim a- 
gainft it, and confider it as quackery, has moft certainly 
often atchieved wonders. And fince I believe we owe 
the life of a.fon, given over by the phyficians, to this 


powder,.it is very probable that his poor mother might 


feel confidence in its power to reftore Her alfo. Oh hea- 
ven ! whoknows what might have been the effect of 
this powder’s being adminiftered on that laft fatal day, 
during the fhort interval when her breath was eafy and 
her cough guiet! But. how fhould I have affumed cous 
rage to recommend it, fince, if fhe had then died, I had 


confidered myfelf as her murderer, and been even more: 


wretched than.at prefent-?. 


Alas ! it was determined by a: higher than mortal 


power, that thus it fhould be and no ‘otherwife: ‘The: 


s. wheel that guides our deftinies is not to be ftopped 


y # blade of ftubblé.. She is dead ! and all my hopes and 
joys died’ with her!—I look for no more happinefs on’ 


this fide the grave ! I may yet perhaps fometimes laugh, 

but-my heart will never more be really cheerful! Many 
years may yet pafsere I fhall be re-united to the only 
treafure of my foul—I may drag on a procraftinated ex- 
iftence; but never can I really live, fince Lam deprived 
of the better part of my life’s fupport !—What remains 
of me will only hope, will only figh for the time of its 
re-union to this perifhed half, iid the fole confolation 
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my forrows can ever know, will be in conftantly looking 
forward to that bleffed period. 


Thou pious foul, belov’d, ador’d, 

Oh draw me in Jove’s bands tow’rd thee! 
Draw me to thy heart, weet angel, 

That J an angel too may be} 


—— ; CD : 4a 


THE STORY 
OF 


ALCANDER AND SEPTIMIUS. 


[Taken from a Byzantine Historian.) 


(Concluded from page 180. ) 


A meERcuaANnT of Thrace becoming his purchafer, 
Alcander, with fome other companions of diftrefs, was 
carried into that region of defolation and fterility. His 
{tated employment was to follow the herds of an impe- 
rious matter, and his fuccefs in hunting was all that 
was allowed him to fupply his precarious fwfiftaace.— 
Every morning awakened him to.a renewal of famine or 
toil, and every change of feafon ferved but to aggravate 
his unfheltered diftrefs. After fome years of bondage, 
however, an opportunity of efcaping offered; he em- 
braced it with ardour ; fo that travelling by night, and 
lodging in caverns by day, to fhorten along ftory, he at 
laft arrived in Rome. ‘The fame day on which Alcan- 
der arrived, Septimius fate adminiftering juftice in the 
forum, whither our wanderer came, expecting to be in- 
ftantly known, and_publicly acknowledged by his for- 
mer friend. Here he ftood the whole day amongft the 
crowd, watching the eyes of the judge, and expectin; 
to be taken notice of ; but he was fo much altered by a 
_long fucceffion of hardfhips, that he continued unnoted 
among the reft ; and in the evening when he was going 
up to the prator’s chair, he was brutally repulfed by 
the attending li€tors. The attention of the poor is ge- 
nerally driven from one ungrateful obje@t to another; 
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for night coming on he found himfelf ‘under the neceffity 
of feeking a-place'to lie‘in, and yet knew not'where to 
apply. Ail emaciated, and in rags as he was, none of 
‘the citizens would harbor fo much wretchednefs ; and 
fleeping in the ftreets, might be attended with interrup- 
‘tion or danger. In fhort,-he was obliged ‘to take up his 
lodging in one of the tombs ‘without the city, the ufual 
retreat of guilt, poverty and defpair. In this-manfion 
ef horror, laying his head ‘upon -an inverted urn, he 
forgot his miferies for a while in fleep; and found on 
his flinty couch, more eafe-than beds of down can fup- 
ply to the guilty. 

Ashe continued here, about midnight two robbers 
came to make this their retreat ; but happening to ‘dila- 
gree about the divifion of their_plunder, one of them 
{tabbed the other to the heart, and left him weltering 
in his blood at theentrance. Inthefe circumftances he 
was found next morning dead at the mouth of the vault. 
Thist-naturally inducing a farther enquiry, an-alarm 
was fpread ; the cave was examined, and Alcander be- 
ing found, was immediately apprehended, and accufed 
ofrobbery andmurder. The circumftances-aguint him 
were ftrong, and the -wretchednefs of his appearance 
confirmed fufpicion. Misfortune and he were now fo 
long acquainted, that he at laft became regardlefs.of life. 
He’ detefted a world ‘where ‘he had found only ‘ingrati- 


tude, ‘falfehood and -cruelty—He was determined-to 


make no'defence ; and thus, lowering with refolucion, 
he was dragged, bound with cords, before the tribunal of 
Septimius. As the proofs were ‘pofitive againft-+him, 
and he offered nothing m his own. vindication, the judge 
was proceeding to-doom ‘him te a:moft cruel and igno- 
minious death,-when the attention of the multitude was 
foon divided by another obje&t. ‘Phe -robber -whovhad 
been really guilty, was apprehended felling his. plunder, 
and ftruck with a panic, ‘had confefled shis crime. He 
was brought bound tothe’ fame tribunal, and -acquitted 
every other perion of any partnerfhip inthis guilt. Al- 
cander’s innocence therefore appeared, but the fullen- 
rafhnefs-of his condu&t remained:a wonderto the fur- 
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wounding multitude ; but their aftonifhment was Rill 
farther increafed, when they faw their judge ftart from 
-his tribunal to embrace the {uppofed criminal. Septimi- 
us recollected his friend and former benefactor, and 
hung upon his neck with tearsof pity and of joy.— 
Need. the fequal be related? Alcander was acquitted ; 
fhared the friendfhip and honors of the principle citi- 
zens of Rome—lived afterwards in happinefs and eafe, 
and left it tobe engraved oa his tomb, [hat no cir- 
cumftances are fo defperate, which Providence may not 
relieve. | 
—: 2 : ae 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
| : 
SKETCH 
OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 


SIR WILLIAM F$ONES. 


{From the Asiatic Annual Register. } 


SIR WILLIAM JONES was born in 1746, at his 
father’s. refidence in Wales. He was fon t® the cele- 
brated mathematician William Jones, who was both the 
difciple and friend of Newton, under whofe patronage 
he taught mathematics in London, and had the honor of 
inftructing the late Earl of Hardwicke in that f{cience. 
Mr. Jones publifhed feveral tracts on analytical fubjeQs, 
for which he had highand merited encomiums beftowed 
-on. him. by the Royal Society, at that period fo illuftri- 
ous for their talents. This eminent mathematician 
bad in contemplation a work of the firft magnitude and 
utility, which had long been a desideratum in literature, 
and the completion of which would have reqnpired all 
the attention that his comprehenfive mind and vatt 
knowledge in philofophy was capable of applying to * 5 
for it was nothing lefs than a fynoplis of the mathema- 
tical and philofophical works of Newton, of whem it 


has been frequently faid, “ that hig name is not fo much 
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** that of an, as of phiiofophy.” | Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for the advancement of [cience, a fatalillnefs car- 
ried him to the grave, fliortly after he had put: the firft 
fheet of his workto the preis; and his friend, the- Earl 
of Macclesfield, to whom he had bequeathed the manu- 
{cript, and whom he had particularly inftru@ed to pub- 
lifh it, lent it to an inftgnificant geometrician, from 
whofe hands it was never redeemed. 

Under the guidance and tuition of fuch’a parent,” fir 
William Jones’s mind wis early formed to-regular ha- 
bits of thinking, and from him he-foon caught the gene- 
rous enthufiutm of literary fame. After. having been 
inftructed by his father in the rudiments of claffical 
learning, he was placed at Harrow*tchool, where he dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf no Jefs by his wonderful facility in 
acquiring the learned languages than by his fine talte in 
Latin poetry. At Harrow he firft became acquainted 
with the celebrated doctor Parr, who.-was one of his 
fchool-fellows, and with whom he cultivated a. friend- 
{hip that continued without interruption: or abatement 
tothe laft vear of his life. 

In 1763, he was removed from Harrow to Univerfity 
college, Oxford, of which he was foon made a fellow, 
amd where he was equally diftinguifhed for the prema- 
turity of his mind, and his unexampled diligence in his 
Rudies. His diligence, indeed, was fo unremitting, and 
his memory fo retentive, that before he had attained the 
age of twenty-two, he had not only maftered the He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin tongues, but had alfo made 
great proficiency in the Arabic and Perfian. Neither 
had his fearching and curious mind neglected to culti- 
vate the polithed languages of modern Europe ; and ot 
the French his knowledge was fo perfeét, that at the 
age of twenty-four, while he was yet a reclufe ftudent 


in Oxford, he tranflated the hiftory of Nadir Shah from 


‘Perfian into French, not only with grammatical cor- 


rectnefs, but with a purity and elegance of diétion that 
edtained him the applaufe of the moft diftinguifhed cri- 


‘tics of France. Fhe Perfian original of this work was 


fent to England by the Kmg of Denmark, accompanied 
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with a requeft from his. Danifh Majefty, that fome of 
the learned Orientalifts of -Oxford would undertake te 
give a French verfion of its:. The difficulty of the talk 
deterred many from attempting it ; andif.Mr. Jones’s 


anxiety for-the literary -honor-of his country, had. not - 


prevailed over his: native-modefty, the:Perfian manu- 
{cript, would, in all probability have-been returned to 
Denmark untranflated ; but-his genius, learning and in- 
duftry, raifed the. one, and refcugd the other from obli- 
vion. » 

He was: now familiar with the French Language, and 
could write it with an eafe and fluency that encouraged 
him to addrefs a fpirited letter to Anquetil du Perron, 


containing fevere but juft ftriCtures on that gentleman’s : 
tranflation of the- books faliely* attributed to Zoroafter; ; 


together with fome remarks. on-his illiberal treatment 
of the Orientalifts of -the Univerfity of Oxford. - 
About this time he publifhed his Commentaries on 


Afiatic Poetry ; which he had-written’a few years be- - 


fore, but: which he had delayed giving to the world, un- 


tila more enlarged acquaintance with Oriental litera- 


ture had-fully confirmed hiin in. his opinions. .on:.the 
fubject. : 

He had determined on. attaching himfelf to the pro- 
feffion of the law, at the age of twenty-two ; and altho’ 
his fludies, both in general jurifprudence, and the com- 
mon law of England, had been purfued with the mott 
indefatigable diligence, he-negleéted not, at the fame 
time, to give his-attention to the phvfical. fctences, and 
to carry on, with amazing rapidity, his refearches into 
the literature of Afia. Between the years 1776 and 
1784,'he publifhed an ingenious and learned effay on 
the law of bailments; a tranflationof the fpeeches of 
Ifzus, with a prefatory difcourfe and a commentary, 
equally admirable for claffical eleganceand critical dif- 
crimination ; a grdmmar of the Perfian language, which 
cannot be fuffictently praifed ; and-a volume of poems, 


* Thefe books were fabricated in France by fome ingenious writers, 
and were long believed to be genuine by the learned focieties of that 
country; butat Oxford the impofture was foon detected. ; 
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iddreffed to'the countefs of Spencer, chiefly confifting 
of tratiflations from the Arabic, Perfian, and Tarkifh 
poets ; and including a complete verfion of the Moal- 
dakat, or the feven celebrated Arabic poems that are 
fufpended in the temple of Mecca. Befides thefe well- 
‘known performances, he wrote feveral fhort traéts on 
various fubjedts, for his prolific pen was never a moment 
idle. Among his lighter produdtions, his character of 
‘the celebrated John JJunning, lord Afhburton, and his 
poem. of Gaissa,t merit peculiar praife. The former 
is drawn with the fervor of a friend and the correttnefs 
of afcholar; and it is-as much adorned with beautiful 
and appropriate colouring, as it is dignified by the fo- 
briety. of truth, and chattened with: the delicacies of 


tafte.. The latteris by far the moft highly finifhed, fpi- 


rited, and pleafing of all his poetical compofitions. 

The-reputation of his genius.and great learning had 
now f{pread abroad, and his acquaintance was fought af- 
ter by people of the irft eminence in the republic of let- 
ters) He confequently foon became known to doétor 
Johnfon, and Sir folhua Reynolds, who introduced him 
to the celebrated Literary Club, of which he was ad- 
mitted'a member. 


Some time, we believe in 1782, he made the tower of 
France, after which. he refided for a few months in Pa- 
ris, where he was introduced to court.. The French 
monarch was much pleafed with his. converfation, and 
made many enquiries: refpecting. fome of the provinces 
Ke had travetled through ; to all of which he anfwered 
him in the particular diale€t of each province. After 
Sir William withdrew, the King turned about to one of 
his courtiers, faying—‘* He is a moft extraordinary | 
“ man.; he underftands the language of my people bet- 
“ ter than I do mytelf!”—* Yes, pleafe your Majelty, 
replied the coustier, ‘he is indeed a more extraordl- 
** nary man than you are aware of, for he underftands 
* almoft every language in. the world—dut bis own.” — 


+ Caiffa isa poem on the game of chefs, written after the manner, 
though not in exact imitation of, the Scacchia Ludus of Vida. : 
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‘Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the King,—‘“ then of what 
* country is he ?”——"* He is, pleafe your Majefty, a 
“© Welchman.” 

In April 1783, Sir William Jones married Mifs Ship- 
ley, a daughter of the late Bifhep of St. Afaph, and fil- 
ter to the prefent reverend W. D. Shipley, dean of that 
diocele. 

The year following, the dean of St. Afaph was prof- 


ecuted for publifhing a pamphlet, entitled, ** 7ée Prin-. 


** ciples of Government, in a Dialogue beiween a Gentic- 
* man and a Famer.{}” This tract was written by his 
brother-in-law, Sir William, who was throughout his 
whole life a firm but moderate fupporter of the political 
principles of Locke and Sidney. 

Upwards of a year before this trial took place, Sir 
William Jones had been appointed one of the judges of 
the fupreme court at Calcutta, and had emba:ked for 


‘India on board the Crocodile frigate in the Sunimer of 


1783. 

In thecourfe of his voyage thither, the fhip touched 
at Madeira, the rugged illands of Cape de Verd, and af- 
terwards at Hinzuan or Johanna, a beautiful little iflard 
fituated at the north end of the Straits of Mofambigue, 
and about a hundred miles diftant from the coali of 
Madagafcar. ‘This ifland has been governed for thefe 
two centurtes by a colony of Arabs ; and here, there- 
fore, Sir William, for the firft time in his life, had an op- 
portunity of converfing familiarly in Arabic, which he 
did with great eafe, to the no tmall aftonifhment of the 
Mahommedan chiefs of Hinzuan; of whom, and of 
their ifland, he bas given a very pleafing account, in a 
paper which he prefented to the Afiatic Society, and 
which is publifhed in Vol. If. of their Researches. 


t This trial came on at the affize of Shrewfbury, before Mr. Juftice 
Buller, on the 6th of Auguft 1784, when, after fome cf the moft inge- 
nious and elegant pleading, on the part of the Honorabie Thomas 
Erfkine, perhaps ever heard in a court of juftice, the jury brought in 
their verdit—** Guilty of publifhing; but whether a libel or not they 
*¢ did not find.’”’ 
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He arrived at Calcutta about the beginning of Oéto- 
ber, and after having taken his feat onthe bench of the 
fupreme court, according to the ufual forms, he loft no 
time in making public his plan for inftituting a fociety 
at Calcutta for the “ purpofe of inquiring into the hif- 
‘‘ tory, arts, fciences, and literature of Afia.” The 
idea of this plan, he himfelf informs us, in his Prelimi- 
nary Difcourfes to the Society, he firft conceived at fea ; 
and it was certainly a conception altogether worthy of 
his comprehenfive genius. The plan was embraced 
with eagernefs by thafe gentlemen in Calcutta who were 
beft qualified to eltimate its advantages, and to contri- 
bute to its fupport ; and being patronized by Mr. Haf- 
tings, then governor-general, with that liberality with 
which he was wont to fofter every literary undertaking, 
the Society was foon founded. The prefident’s chair 
was firft offered to Mr. Haftings ; but, on his declining 
it, Sir William Jones was elected perpetual prefident, 
and he delivered his Preliminary Difcourfes in Februa- 
ry 1784. 

He was now enabled to give full {cope to the excur- 
fions of his mind, and to gratify every with of his heart. 
The wide and fruitful region of Afiatic learning was 
open before him, and the high and independent fituation 
which he filled, gave him a commanding profpedt of it ; 
whilft he practifed thofe laws which it was the pride of 
his life to cherifh and revere, and adminiftered to his 
fellow creatures the pure maxims of juftice and truth. 


(To be Continued. ) 
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NATIONAL PREJUDICES OVERCOME ; 


OR THE HISTORY OF 


SIR GEORGE OLIVER. 


(From the French. } 


WAR HAS generally been confidered as the caufe 
of national hatred and jealoufy, andit has been found 
to exift more frequently between neighbouring nations 
than between thofe that are remote from one another. 
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But in governments where the people imagine that they 
have a fhare in the general adminiftration, this animo- 
fity appears to be almoft incurable ; there, hatred of 
enemies and rivals is efteemed a patriotic virtue ; and 
even the more enlightened part of the nation encounter 
the greateft dificulties, in divefting themfelves of a jea- 
loufy which renders them as blind and unjuft as the low- 
eft of the people. ‘The following is a recent example 
of the truth of this remark. 

In the courfe of the American war, a French fqua- 
dron, under the command of Count de Barras, had land- 
ed fome troops at Newport upon Rhode-Iiland ; andin 
order that they might not be incommoded with thofe 
that were unfit for fervice, it was refolved to fend all 
the fick intothe country. Captain B of the regi- 
ment of , being extremely i! of the fcurvy, was of 
this number—and upon-an arder of the Major of the 
provincial army, he was quartered about fix miles from 
Newport, in the houle of Sir George Oliver, an Englifl 
planter. The Chevalier L , nephew of the Capt. 
and an Enfign in the fame regiment, obtained permiflion 
to accompany his uncle, that he might take care of him 
during his ilinefs ; with exprefs orders to return to 
Head-Quarters, the moment the fervice fhould require 
it. 

The two officers accordingly took their departure, 
accompanied by a guide, who ferved them as an inter- 
preter. Upon their arrival, they were received witha 
coldnefs which furprifed the Chevalier as much as it 
did hisuncle. Sir George infifted upon feeing the or- 
der which had brought two Frenchmen to his houfe ; 
and after reading it with great indifference, he declared 
that he had only one bed to give them. Neverthelefs, 
added he, fince one of you appears indifpofed, the other; 
who will probably wifh to attend you, may fleep upon a 
bale of furs, which has lain there thefe three years, and 
which this unfortunate war has prevented me from fend- 
ing to Europe.—The interpreter explained to the 
Captain what Sir George had faid. The Chevalier in- 
deed might have performed this office, as he was fuilici- 
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ently well acquainted with the language ; but by the 
advice of his uncle, he pretended to be ignorant of it, 
in order to be able the better to difcover the character 
and difpofition of their landlord. 

Sir George Oliver, whatever he might think, was ex- 
tremely felfifh, although he imagined himfelf a profound 
politician, becaufe he read the Gazette and hated the 
French. The grand object of the approaching liberty 
of his country affected him infinitely lefs than the ac- 
tual interruption of commerce, and the wafte and rui- 
nous itate of hislands. His family confilted of a daugh- 
ter and three fons ; the two eldeit of whom, greatly a- 
gainft the inclination of their father, were ferving in 
the provincial army ; the third, named Charles, fhared 
with Maria, bis filter, the management of the farm and 
the houfe. Sir George was awidower. His fons were 

ednonifhed to avoid with care every conncdtien with 
the French; as for Maria, every communication with 
them was politively forbidden, The weak ftate of the 
Captain’s health, however, required continual care and 
attention ; nor could Charles ablfolutely refufe his af- 
fiftance at the earnelt entreaties of the Chevalier; be- 
fides he was fond of pronouncing with lim fome French 
words he had learned at the univerfity of Philadelphia. 
ie had now entered his nineteenth year, which exactly 
corref{ponded to the age of the Chevalier; the reafons, 
therefore, were more than fufficient to create a quick 
and lively friend{iip between them, notwithftanding the 
fevere injunctions of the father. 

Sir George, now fixty years of age, had became a com- 
plete flave to the ancient prejudices of his education; 
he had igs the Frenchin the preceding war; and he 
{till perfifted in viewing that nation in the light of an 
enemy, who now affifted in recovering the liberty of his 
native country. From the firft moment he faw the Cap- 
iain, he diffembled not his fentiments upon that fubject. 

To what ftrange circumitances is it owing, faid he, that 
your fovereign has fent an army into our provinces !— 
Becaufe you have atked their affiftance. It is not I, it 
is the Congrefs.—And are you not about now to con- 
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uer our fouthern brethren ? We are only going to de- 
end you from a common enemy ; and free you from a 
yoke which has become unfupportable to you. Thatis 
to fay, you intend only a change of matters.—No, ins 
deed.— What reward then does France expect for fo 

eat fervices ?—Your liberty» But what will yougain 
by that ?—The glory of fhewing our generofity in con- 
tributing to your happinefs.— his generofity is very 
grand indeed ; but what real advantage will you reap 


from it? You imagine I fuppofe, that the fovereigns of 
Europe perform good offices without any real intereft to 


themfelves, and merely from the pleafure of doing good? 
Our fovereign at leaft, now, fhows an example of this 
virtue; and at the end of the war— At the end 
of the war will not all your claims upon us be very con- 
fiderable ?—-No doubt they will.— And what will France 
be abié to procure from usin return’—A great deal. 
How many provinces?—None. What then?—Your 
friend{hip ; which I am more defirous of than I am 
afraid—Sir George inftantly changing the converfation, 





afked the Captain how he found himfelf. I think, re- 


plied he, that a little milk and fome freth provifions 
would greatly contribute to the eftablifhment of m 


health. Charles, go defire Maria to procure fome milk, 


and order a fheep to be killed. The Captain, greatly 


moved at this fenfibility, was going to exprefs his ac-’ 


knowledgements ; but Sir George prevented him, by haf- 
tily quitting the room. 

The name of Maria, which he now heard for the firft 
time, hasying made a deep impreflton upon the mind of 
the Chevalier, no fooner had Sir George left the room, 
than he anxioufly enquired of Charles who this Maria 
was.—She is my fifter, faid Charles—follow me, and 
you fhall fee her. They both went in fearch of this 
amiable girl, whom they found at work in her chamber. 
At the fight of the Chevalier, fhe was ftruck with afto- 
nifiment ; but her brother foon removed her fears, and 
begged of her, in compliance with the orders of their 
father, to perform the bevice’ to the untle of his friend. 
Maria raifed her lovely blue eyes upon this friend, but 
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quickly fixed them on the ground; and haftily quitting 
her work, fhe led them to the. meadow, and with her 
own hands milked the firft goat fhe met with; and giv- 
ing the veffel to her brother Charles,lofe not a moment, 
faid fhe with the moft delightful fweetnefs, in carrying 
this milk while it is warm, to the uncle of your friend ; 
and ftealing another glance at the Chevalier, fhe haftily 
retired covered with blufhes; leaving the friend of her 
brother to admire the figure of an angel, and a heart 
ever ready to afhft the unfortunate.—In their way home 
the Chevalier dwelt upon with: delight, and frequently 
made Charles repeat the fweet words of Maria, altho’ 
they were already deeply engraven upon his heart.— 
They immediately repaired to the Captain’s room ; and 
the nephew, in prefenting the milk to his uncle, {poke to 
ni Wittrtach rapture-and enthufiafm of the. amiable 
Maria, that his uncle imaginéd his head was turned.— 
And, in reality, fuch was the cafe, if love, and particu- 
larly a firft affeCtion, is deferving of fo harfh an appel- 
lations 

The Chevalier, who had’ fpent fix years at a military 
academy, and three aboard the fleet, had as yet felt no 
tender attachment; and the heart of Maria, who now 
entered ber fixteenth year, was as little engaged as his. 
Attheir age the firft interview is frequently decifive ; 
and Maria, the fweet Maria, now conceived lefs than 
ever, why her father entertained fuch a hatred againft 
the French. How foreign to her mind was fuch an un- 
juft fentiment! The tender attachment of the Cheva- 
lier for his uncle and for her brother Charles, was to 
her a continual fubje&t of reflection. She concluded 
from this, that he muft have an excellent heart ; and 
that the lovely daughter of Sir George now began to 
feel an attachment for France, in which politics had no 
fhare. (To be Continued. ) 
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MOURNFUL as the murmuring of the warine 

willow when ruffled by the approaching ftorm deftine 
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to trouble the eve of an expiring autumn, that bends its 
penfive branches over the dewy grave of fome love 
Jorn maiden ;—alike mournful refe the figh of the for- 


row-ftricken Matilda, abandoned by friends and by her 
cruel feducer : forlorn, fhe fat on her mofly ftone ; {pring 


{miled on her hopes; fummer nurfed her doubts ; au- 
tumn witneffed her anguifh; and winter was juft anvan- 
cing to clofe the eventful year on her defpair and death, 
“ Where, where,” fhe exclaimed, ‘t where is the per- 
“« fidious man, who hath robbed my youth of its peace, 
‘‘ my mind of its innocence, my once fair fame of its 
“ honour ; my tortured brain of its reafon?—Where 
“‘ is the perjured kdward, who this fatal morning trod 
‘“« this church-yard path? In the facred temple, and at 
“+ the fill more facred altar, he has infulted his God, 
“ by ftaining the fanctuary with unhallowed vows— 
“‘ yows not his own to give—torn from my bleeding 
** heart, where he once bade me lodge them !—Ah, 
“ wretch ! hehas ftolen the depofit, andleft the poor 
* cabinet vacant and in ruin :—but the thunder of hea- 
* ven will not fleep ; injuftice will be vifited by ven- 
“ weance ; and the death of Matilda will not pafs ur- 
“* marked in the dreadful record of infulted innocence.” 
She fpake—and beneath the almoft leaflefs branches cf 
a withered tree, fhrunk from the drenching rain. The 
dawn at length arofe ; the advancing fun difperfed the 
clouds, and gave ufeful fplendor to the tears of Matilda! 
rufhing from her heart, they fell undiftinguifhed ameng 
the gems of the morning. While life animates the 
form though forrow dims the cheek and finks the eye, 
the beams of the Eaft will play upon the heart, chafing 
for at leaft a moment the dark anguifh of the troubled 
bofom.—Matilda raifed her eyes and bleffed the reviy- 
ing rays. She wandered toa mouldering ruin, which 
lent its gloomy dignity to an embowering grove. There 
refided the genius of folitude, the fair friend of virtue, 
the gentle reclaimer from error, the fcourge of vice.— 
The high arched windows, ivy fringed, and time decay- 
ed, were partially illuminated, giving a fombre glory tx 
the whole.—‘ Power fupreme,” faid the wandering 
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Matilda, “let me, in this interval of reafon, confefs the 
** jultice of my punifhment ; let me blefs the goodnefs 
which has preferved me, amidft all the cruelties Ihave 
experienced from an offended father, from impioufly 
arraigning thy goodnefs. 

‘<The comfortable radiance darting from the heavens 
to cheer the inhabitants of the earth, revives my 
drooping frame. The hope revifits the chambers of 
my heart, and prompts me to feek the manfion of a 
recollected friend, who may not, as a parent has 
done, deny fhelter and food to a wandering penitent.” 
Matilda, net yet feventeen, was the only child of a 
once fond parent ; indulged in every wifh, and flattered 
into vanity, her gay heart panted after the pleafures of a 
diflipated world, But who fhall fwim in the ftreams of 
human felicity and efcape the furrounding rocks of def- 
truclion ?—Adulation enervates virtue. Many were 
the admirers of Matilda: fhe liftened, believing all they 
faid ; but Edward alone touched herheart. High birth, 
and a princely fortune fwelled the bofom of his father. 
Though enamoured of Matilda’s charms, the ambition 
of Edward checked the generous impulfes of love. He 
played upon a heart already too much in his power ; he 
protefted his truth, and made a fecret promile. Could 
Matild: think evil of the man fhe adored? Her own 
mind, pure and unfullied, could fhe meanly doubt the 
purity of his? Alas! fhe gave her faith and became 
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‘the victzm of seduction. 


Convinced too late of Edward’s perfidy, fhe difclofed 
to her father the'dreadful fecret. He turned with hor- 
ror from his child; and in proportion tothe degree with 
which he before idolized, his refentment was kindled 
againft her.—Such are the tranfitions of affection found- 
ed upon caprice, rather than on principle. 

The hiftory of the ill-fated Matilda remains an im- 
portant memento to injudicious parents—Let no child 
tafte even the innocent felicities of diffipation, till rehi- 
gion has fortified the heart, and rendered it invulnera- 
ble to every charm of every unlicenfed pleafure. 








